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Foreword 

The  poems  which  appear  in  this  anthology  were 
selected  from  the  Junior  League  Bulletin,  since  1923, 
from  the  National  Junior  League  Poetry  Contest,  1927, 
and  from  the  published  work  of  members  of  the  Junior 
League  which  has  appeared  in  other  magazines  and 
anthologies.  More  than  half  of  these  poems  are  the 
work  of  young  writers  who  have  found  through  the 
Junior  League  Bulletin  their  first  opportunity  for  pub- 
lication and  the  recognized  satisfaction  of  the  printed 
word.  These  poets  come  from  twenty-two  cities,  as 
remote  from  each  other  as  Sioux  City  and  Jacksonville, 
Providence  and  San  Francisco.  They  represent  many 
varieties  of  education,  from  local  high  schools, 
finishing  schools  in  New  York  and  Paris,  Art  Students' 
Leagues,  to  women's  colleges  and  state  universities. 
With  the  exception  of  two  narrative  poems,  "The 
Hunchback,"  by  Elva  de  P.  Mathews,  and  "When 
Crows  Fly  in  Avondale"  by  Helen  Macdonald  Avery, 
the  poems  are  short  lyrics  and  sonnets,  which  display 
both  skill  and  freshness  of  phrase.  They  are  signifi- 
cant because  they  show  the  widespread  participation 
in  creative  activity  which  has  characterized  every  poetic 
renaissance  in  literary  history. 

R.  F.  B. 
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Inanimates 

/^NLY  young  children 
^^  Running  in  the  evening, 
In  a  sweet  frenzy 
Before  their  mothers  call, 
Know  that  iron  railings 
And  lamp  posts  are  living, 
And  that  there's  breath 
In  an  old  stone  wall. 

Dorothy  Aldis. 


Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse 


Insight 


HAD  a  new  grief 
*    With  a  new  grief's  clamor  $ 
Rattle,  rattle  in  my  mind 
And  on  my  heart,  hammer. 

But  strangely  and  suddenly 
And  just  as  I  was  weeping, 
It  seemed  to  be  an  old  grief — 
And  not  worth  the  keeping. 

Dorothy  Aldis. 


Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse 


Sonnet 

OVERS,  stir  not  the  bright  pool  of  your  love, 
Nor  throw  a  stone  to  watch  the  ripples  play, 
Nor  cast  small  twigs  afloat,  nor  from  above 
Shake  down  loose  leaves  to  make  the  surface  gayj 
Nor  yet  from  pique  or  curiosity 
Make  acorn  boats  and  send  them  sailing  out — 
Boats  full  of  hungry  questionings  to  see 
If  they  will  bump  each  other.    Do  not  shout 
To  hear  if  there  are  echoes;  but  be  still, 
And  let  your  pool  wait  quietly  in  the  sun, 
Reflecting  patient  things — the  sky,  the  hill, 
And  growing  trees  for  your  delightful  one. 
And  it  will  lie  as  brimming  and  as  deep 
As  summer  oceans,  and  as  kind  as  sleep. 

Dorothy  Aldis. 

Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse 


The  Reason 

'T^HEY  asked  me  what  ailed  her 
■*■    And  why  her  brightness  faded — 
Why  her  singing  thoughts  became 
Dull  thoughts  and  jaded. 

And  I  remembered  long  ago 
Standing  in  long  grass 
And  listening  to  our  gardener 
Tell  of  things  that  pass. 

He  spoke  of  two  young  apple  trees 
That  shriveled  up  one  spring. 
"They  died,"  he  said, 
"Of  too  much  blossoming." 

Dorothy  Aldis. 

Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse 


From  the  River  Bank 

TLTERE  and  there  a  water-lily  floats  on  the  river, 
Fog  rises  thinly  from  the  wet,  mouldy  ledge, 
And  the  slim,  sharp  dagger  of  the  new  moon's  shadow 
Is  broken  into  splinters  at  the  water's  edge. 

The  fence  is  a  murderer,  lurking  in  the  half-light, 
The  stones  are  the  victims  of  his  indolent  wrath, 
And   now   the   mists   and    vapors   that   cling   to   the 

hollows 
Are  torn  apart  and  twisted  in  the  light  wind's  path. 

Who  is  it  walking  through  the  thick  padded  silence, 
Treading  on  the  river,  and  breaking  up  the  moon? 
Who  is  it  dancing  through  the  fog-shrouded  meadow, 
Swaying  low  and  stepping  to  an  old  phantom  tune? 

Now  everything  is  still,  the  mists  gather  closer, 
Now  there  are  two  moons,  ice-white  and  clear, 
And  only  a  lily-pad,  floating  on  the  water 
To  tell  which  moon  is  there,  and  which  moon  here. 

Emily  T.  Anderson. 

Junior  League  Bulletin 


The  Last  Night  Distilled   From 
Summer 

A  LWAYS, 
•*        I  suppose, 
There  will  be  the  garden. 
But  will  there  be  willows, 
Dripping  shadows  onto  the  ground 
With  moonlight  slipping  down  their  stems? 

And  this  moon. 

It  has  come  before. 

I  suppose 

That  it  will  come  again. 

But  will  it  find  the  willows 

The  same?    The  same? 

You  promise  me  a  winter  garden 

As  beautiful  as  this? 

But  there  are  no  willows! 

Where  are  those  running  rivulets  of  leaf? 

There  is  only  an  old  brown  jug 

Full  of  whips. 

Nay,  do  not  attempt  to  console  me. 
If  you  must  know, 

This!     This  is  the  nectar  of  the  night j 
That  it  is  the  last  distilled  from  summer 
Before  the  cricket  crawls  under  the  door 
And  finds  the  cracks  in  the  hearth. 

Helen  Macdonald  Avery. 

Ohio  Valley  Verse 
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When  Crows  Fly  in  Avondale 


Prologue 

HE  end  of  the  day 

Is  turning  to  dusk; 
Weariness  that  cares  not  to  speak  is  on  one, 
The  pressure  of  toil  is  yet  unlifted. 
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All  is  silent 

Save  for  footsteps  going  home, 

Your  own  and  others  j 

Somewhere  behind  you  the  noise  of  street  cars 

And  machines. 

1.  Suddenly  above  you 
The  air  is  in  motion ; 

There  is  a  noise  of  wings  moving, 
A  rush  of  small  bodies, 
Strangely  silent  in  their  wending, 
When  crows  fly  in  Avondale. 

2.  When  crows  fly  in  Avondale 
They  choose  a  tree 

And,  swooping, 

People  it: 

Each  twig  its  crow 

All  talking  at  once, 

Telling  everyone  in  Avondale 

Everything, 

With  hoarse  crow  abandon. 


3.  You  see  them  coming 
From  the  east 
To  Avondale, 
And  then  the  west. 
They  crowd  the  roadways  of  the  sky 
Hardly  intervaled, 
Black  beak  to  black  tail; 
Breasting  the  treetops, 
A  carpet  of  crows. 
The  foremost  start  the  undulation 
That  lifts  them  over  the  big  beech 
And  down  in  a  great  swirl, 
Over  the  unplanted  lawn, 
Lifting  again  to  wing  the  hill; 
Streaking  across  the  sunset  glow  of  the  north 
On 
Straight  to  the  heart  of  the  sunset. 

Epilogue 

After  their  passing 

People  stand  upon  their  lawns 

Pensive, 

As  though  old  dreams  had  come  and  gone 

On  sable  wing, 

When  crows  fly  in  Avondale. 

Helen  Macdonald  Avery. 

Ohio  Valley  Verse 
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The  Jaunting  Car 

BUILT  myself  a  wagon 
Of  colored,  wooden  words, 
And  wove  the  wheels  of  feathers 
Which  once  warmed  painted  birds. 
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I  took  a  robe  of  whimsies, 

A  whistle  made  of  tin, 
A  lashing  whip  of  laughter, 

Thread-delicate  and  thin. 

With  such  for  my  equipment 

I  launched  the  jaunting  car, 
And,  while  the  planets  slumbered, 

I  hitched  it  to  a  star! 

The  startled  silver  whinnied, 
And  galloped  through  a  cloud  j 

I  cracked  my  whip  of  laughter 
And  drove  it,  mad  and  proud. 

My  whistle  tooted  gaily, 

The  lash  sang,  mocking-clear, 

I  thought  the  walls  of  Eden, 

Wild  league  on  league,  drew  near. 
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But,  oh,  the  air  of  heaven, 
It  burst  my  lungs  in  twain, 

And  wooden  words  are  heavy, 
As  feather  wheels  are  vain.  .  .  . 

My  star  screamed  out  in  anger, 
Snapped  short  my  whip  of  mirth, 

My  wooden  words  fell  dully 
And  pinned  me  to  the  earth. 

Faith  Baldwin. 

Junior  League  Poetry  Contest 
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Sonnet  for  a  Lover 

CO  much  of  love  we  gaol  in  time  or  space, 

"This  day  we  met" — "On  this,  one  word  you  said 
Flamed,  like  a  moon,  unusual  and  red 
In  quiet  heavens — " — "In  this  room,  your  face 
Drew  close  to  mine — "  " — From  this  hill  path,  I  trace 
That  dim,  enchanted  avenue  which  led 
To  ways  of  mutual  adventure — " — "Dead, 
I  shall  remember  you  in  this  still  place." 

As  children  bounding  States  in  school  we  are, 

Reducing  love  to  area  and  time, 

Tenacious  of  the  compass  and  the  chart, 

Yet  there  are  mindless  moments  when  the  star 

Of  earth  is  splintered,  and  the  hours  chime, 

Hushed,  in  some  fourth  dimension  of  the  heart. 

Faith  Baldwin. 

New  York  Sun 
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Swans 

'T^HIS  day  has  passed  as  other  days  before, 

■*~      It  blew  no  trumpets,  challenging  and  clear, 
It  opened  no  amazing,  secret  door 

On  strange  delight,  on  sorrow,  or  on  fear. 

This  day  has  been  as  some  unstirring  lake, 
Its  shallows  clouded  with  the  roots  of  things 

Habitual  and  small  .    .   .  yet  there  would  break 
From  clogging  weeds  the  suddenness  of  wings. 

For  thoughts  of  you  are  white  swans  dreaming  slow 
Upon  the  water's  dark,  familiar  breast, 

And  no  day  ebbs  wherein  I  do  not  know 
The  hidden  magic  of  the  wild  swans'  nest. 

Faith  Baldwin. 

Everybody's  Magazine 
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Bluebeard 

T^/^HO  has  not  been  a  Bluebeard  to  himself, 

Locked  up  one  door  and  thrown  the  key  away, 
For  fear  of  something  hidden  on  a  shelf 

That  he  might  find  if  he  returned  some  day, 
And  finding  it  not  bother  any  more 

With  what  his  friends  were  always  running  after, 
Nor  care  if  they  did  mock  him  and  deplore 

His  loss  to  their  security,  their  laughter? 

Who  has  not  hung  his  dreams  with  shining  hair 
Twisted  to  rafters  of  dark  common-sense, 

And  gone  untroubled  by  the  whole  affair, 
Or  punished  only  by  indifference, 

Making  achievement  bitter  on  his  tongue, 

Because  he  closed  one  door  when  he  was  young? 

Ruth  Fitch  Bartlett. 

Harper's  Magazine 
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Comfort 

CANNOT  bring  you  comfort,  ask  me  not 
For   smooth-pulled   sheets   and   socks   all   neatly 
mended  j 
I  cannot  bring  you  biscuits  brown  and  hot, 
If  these  you  seek,  why  then  our  love  is  ended — 
If  love  you  call  it — men  do  call  it  love, 
And  women  too  who  know  no  other  kind, 
Who  patiently  put  household  tasks  above 
The  trifling  hungers  of  the  flesh  and  mind. 

But  I  can  laugh  with  you  at  commonplaces, 

And  make  a  feast  of  moments  men  call  cheap, 

And  I  can  go  like  snow  and  leave  no  traces 

When  night  means  nothing  more  to  us  than  sleep — 

Oh,  is  it  not  some  comfort  to  believe 

My  heart  will  not  grow  dingy  on  your  sleeve? 

Ruth  Fitch  Bartlett. 
Har-per's  Magazine 
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She  Looks  beyond  Tomorrow 

[  WILL  wear  purple  bonnets 
And  high  black  shoes. 
Too  soon,  too  soon, 

Youth  is  all  we  lose. 
Losing  life  is  nothing  much 

After  youth  is  gone. 
Tell  me  I  am  sweet  to  touch 
For  old  age  will  be  longj 
Tell  me  that  this  yellow  dress 

Is  a  part  of  loveliness — 
Like  a  jonquil  in  the  spring — 
Tell  me  any  foolish  thing! 

Ruth  Fitch  Bartlett. 

Harper's  Magazine 
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Convalescence 

V7"OU  who  have  never  known  pain 

How  can  you  guess 
The  sharp  return  of  loveliness, 
The  ecstasy  of  rain 
That  slants  into  my  heart? 
The  garden  and  young  climbing  plants 
That  start 

With  gallant  tendrils  to  the  sky, 
The  sky  that  waves  its  blue  delight 

Until  I  cry 

"Too  close!     Too  bright!" 

I,  who  have  sought  the  touch  of  sleep 

Through  darkened  hours, 

How  can  I  bear  the  sweep 

Of  summer  showers, 

The  lift  of  light  and  shade? 

Was  Lazarus  in  the  moment  of  re-birth 

Not  half  afraid, 

Crazed  by  the  beating  beauty  of  the  earth, 

Content  to  stay  with  death? 

This  rushing  back  of  small  familiar  things 

Chokes  all  my  breath. 

Is  it  a  thrush  that  sings? 

Ruth  Fitch  Bartlett. 

Junior  League  Bulletin 
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Poems  for  Peter 

Silly  Mother 

TV/f  OTHER   told   Isabel 

My  nose  was  too  small, 
Said  I  had  hardly 
Any  nose  at  all. 
Then  she  says  "Baby, 
Smell  a  pretty  rose!" 
Now  how  can  I  smell  it 
If  I  haven't  any  nose? 


Little  Clean  Boy 

'II/'HEN  I  am  clean 
YV     I'm  "Darling  Petey." 
No  one  is  neater 
Or  sweeter 
Than  me. 

When  I  am  dirty 
Pm  "Henry  Peter," 
And  sometimes 
"Henry  Peter 
Borie"! 
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Soon 

TN  a  minute" 

■*■  Means 

"Tomorrow" 

And   "tomorrow" 

Means 

"Someday" 

And  "I'll  do  it 

When  I've  finished" 

Is  the  fartherest 

Away. 

I  don't  trust 

A  grown-up's 

Promise 

But 

I'm  often  fooled 

On  "soon" 

'Cause  sometimes 

It  means  by 

Summer 

And  sometimes 

By 

Afternoon. 
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Slipping  Around 

T  HAVE  a  brand  new  tub 
Not  the  old  rubber  one, 
And  every  day  I  count 
On  having  lots  of  fun. 

If  I  sit  on  the  soap 

I  can  slip  all  around, — 

It  is  so  big  and  deep 

You  would  think  I'd  drown. 

Nurse  throws  in  a  duck 
"There,  play  with  your   friend!" 
But  when  I  try  to  catch  him 
He  is  in  the  other  end. 

Now  Nurse  gets  very  cross 
'Cause  she  doesn't  seem  to  see 
That  I  can't  help  slipping 
If  the  tub  is  slippery! 

Lysbeth  Boyd  Borie. 

Junior  League  Bulletin 
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The  Dusted  Room 

T  SWEPT  my  love  aside 
■*■    With  the  dust  of  my  room, 
Swept  it  up  hastily 
And  threw  away  the  broom. 

I  brushed  out  my  love 
In  a  slovenly  fashion, 

Scattered  to  the  corners 
The  dust  of  my  passion. 

Had  I  swept  a  neat  pile 
And  burned  it  in  the  fire 

I  had  been  forever  more 
Freed  from  desire. 

Had  I  swept  a  clean,  high  pile 
As  good  housewives  do 

I  should  not  be  stifling 
With  the  grey  dust  of  you. 

Lysbeth  Boyd  Borie. 

Junior  League  Bulletin 
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Rainbow 

TV/f  EN  hurried  down  the  wet  suburban  street, 

Each  seeking  his  own  shelter  from  the  rain. 
She  felt  the  tired  indifference  of  feet 
Returning  homeward  from  the  city  train. 

He  passed  among  the  rest  and  so  they  met 
Who  once  met  otherwise  and  not  by  chance. 

Her  greeting  wavered  to  avoid  the  net 
Of  guarded  implications  in  his  glance. 

They  paused,  at  loss  for  words  .  .  .  but  when  a  flare 
Of  sun  struck  thru  the  rain,  he  watched  the  dim 

Red  rust  of  evening  fall  upon  her  hair, 
And  she  was  more  than  bitterness  to  him. 

And  it  was  more  than  beauty  when  the  slight 

Evasive  chemistry  of  sun  and  storm 
Reorganized  the  elements  of  light, 

And  hope  assumed  a  color  and  a  form. 

They  saw  but  did  not  speak.    No  pot  of  gold 
Was  waiting  for  them  at  the  rainbow's  end, 

Nor  was  there  need  of  words  for  time  had  told 
Remorselessly  of  what  the  years  could  mend. 

But  while  they  watched  the  colors  fade  and  die 
Before  they  went  their  separate  ways  again, 

More  than  a  sudden  glamour  in  the  sky 
Passed  over  them  and  vanished  into  rain. 

Polly  Chase. 

Junior  League  Poetry  Contest 
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To  a  Hard  Lady  Left  Lonely  in 
December 

r  I  ^HE  icicles  are  silver  in  the  moon, 
**■     And  the  frost  is  silver. 
Silver  the  shriveled  moss  upon  the  stone 
Where  she  weeps  by  a  silver  river. 

Not  very  long  ago  was  golden  grass, 

Gold  pollen  powdered  the  petal, 
The  droning  sky  was  a  gong  of  sullen  brass. 

This  sky  is  bluer  metal. 

Thin  is  the  voice  of  this  wind  like  a  clavichord 

Which  her  blue-veined  fingers  ravel. 
The  heart  in  her  breast  is  the  steel  blue  point  of  a 
sword, 
And  her  tears  are  moonlit  gravel. 

Polly  Chase. 

'Junior  League  Poetry  Contest 
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Married 

P\INING  with  him  at  home  she  looked  between 

Tall  candles  at  his  strange  familiar  face. 
A  face  still  so  bewildering  when  seen 
Across  a  table  ...  or  in  any  place 
Where  he  was  shaken  free  from  her  and  she 
Must  stifle  old  desires  to  beat  the  bars 
That  caged  their  passionate  identity 
As  distant  and  as  secret  as  the  stars. 

Sometimes,  when  he  was  shaving  she  would  stare 
Until  his  face  seemed  silly!    .  .  .  Like  a  word 
Sane  and  distinct  when  other  words  are  there  .  .  . 
Now  empty,  ineffectual  and  blurred. 

Polly  Chase. 

Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse 
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Hands  on  a  Card  Table 

A  WOMAN'S  hands,  with  polished  finger-nail, 
"*■  *•  Creeping  like  puffy  spiders  on  green  baize, 
Clicking  the  cards  down  softly  as  she  plays. 
Plump,  pampered  hands! — too  lifeless  to  assail 
The  keys  Cecilia  pressed,  or  glean  the  frail 
Ripe  wheat  that  Ruth's  hands  gleaned!     Forlorn  I  gaze 
On  hands  of  card-crazed  women — how  to  praise, 
How  glorify  the  dulness  of  their  tale? 

Better  for  hands  to  swing  the  singing  loom 
The  Lady  of  Shalot  turned  pensively  j 
Or  hold  the  gilded  book  in  a  convent  room 
With  sad  Francesca,  listening  to  the  sea; 
Or  pluck  the  idle  fruit  which  sealed  the  doom 
Of  lily-fingered  lost  Persephone. 

Polly  Chase. 

Poetry:  A   Magazine  of  Verse 
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An  Old  House 

'  I  ^HE  faded  rooms  are  thick,  from  floor  to  rafter, 
■*•      With  dust  of  little  joys,  and  musty  strife, 
With  ashes  of  desire  and  pride  and  laughter, 

The  passionate,  imperfect  stuff  of  life. 
In  cobwebbed  corners  lie  the  smoking  embers 

Of  sense  and  thought,  their  fires  subdued  and  dead: 
But,  in  the  darkness,  every  stone  remembers 

That  here,  long  since,  the  gods  have  visited  3 
And  through  the  crumbling  years  they  feel  again 

A  puissant  splendor,  an  immortal  breath. 
These  stairs  have  creaked  beneath  the  step  of  doom, 

Unfathomed,  wide,  the  sea  of  love  has  lain 
Between  these  narrow  walls.    This  little  room 

Has  held  the  still  immensity  of  death. 

Katharine  Schuyler  Chambers. 

Junior  League  Poetry  Contest 
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Children  by  the  Sea 

npIME  leaves  no  footprints  by  the  ocean's  side. 
Here  nothing  changes.     On  the  sands  today 
The  children  shout  in  immemorial  play, 
Eternal,  as  the  ever-turning  tidej 
And  with  the  legions  of  the  past  they  share 
Unalterable  things,  forever  sweet, 
The  touch  of  pearly  ripples  at  their  feet, 
The  salty  spray  upon  their  lips  and  hair. 
When  Helen  sailed  for  Troy,  they  played  like  this 
With  shells  and  pebbles  on  the  sandy  floor. 
Like  this,  they  tumbled  in  the  waves  adorning 
The  joyful  waters,  on  a  windy  morning, 
When  Grecian  ships  returned  to  Argolis 
Piled  high  with  booty  from  the  Asian  shore. 

Katharine  Schuyler  Chambers. 

Junior  League  Poetry  Contest 
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The  Honey-Mooners  on  the  Train 

Op  HEY  sit  across  the  aisle  from  me, 
■*-     The  little  Jew  in  Sunday  guise, 
The  white  faced  girl,  with  painted  lip 
And  darkened  eyes. 

He  cannot  hold  his  great  delight, 
His  hands  reach  out  to  pat  her  hand, 
He  bursts,  and  tries  to  make  her  smile 
And  understand. 

She  seems  to  have  a  single  thought, 
About  herself,  her  dress,  her  hair, 
She  twists,  and  smoothes,  and  touches  up 
With  studied  care. 

But  there  is  fear  behind  her  smile, 
And  something  in  her  shrinks  and  fails  j 
She  watches  him  between  her  lids, 

And — shines  her  nails. 

Katherine  Garrison  Chapin. 

Zcribncr's  Magazine 
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Lilacs 

V\7'HEN  I  met  my  lover 

Lilacs  were  new, 
He  said,  "I  brought  some  lilacs, 
Lilacs  for  you." 

I  took  them  eagerly 

Laughing  in  surprise  j 
He  said:  "They  are  pretty 

Just  like  your  eyes." 

I  pressed  the  pointed  blossoms 

Close  to  my  cheek, 
And  the  smooth  green  leaves  .  . 

But  I  couldn't  speak. 

How  was  I  to  tell  him, 

Spring  being  new, 
How  say:  "It  is  the  lilacs 

I  love,  not  you." 
Katherine  Garrison  Chapin. 


Harper's  Bazaar 
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Pain 

TF  I  keep  my  eyes  open  and  watch  with  the  greatest 
care 
Everything  stays  as  it  should  be;  a  chair  is  a  chair, 
Solid  and  firm,  the  table  stands  by  the  wall, 
Nothing  moves,  nothing  is  ready  to  fall 
Wildly  out  into  space ;  it  is  fixed  and  still, 
Held  ...  in  its  place  .  .  .  immovable  ...  by  my 

will. 
Because  I  know  if  I  close  my  eyes  again 
There  will  be  nothing  in  all  the  world  but  pain, 
Nothing  to  hold  inside  their  appointed  place 
Things  as  they  should  be,  everywhere  into  space 
Pain,  like  an  evil  genius,  will  let  them  go, 
Wildly  swinging  out  in  an  endless  flow, 
Loud,  fantastic,  into  the  dizzy  air  .  .  . 
So  I  must  keep  my  eyes  open  and  watch  with  care. 

Katherine  Garrison  Chapin. 
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Identity 


IDENTITY  is  rapture 
■*•    But  where  can  it  be  found? 
Not  under  the  impetuous  sea, 
Nor  underground. 

I  wander  through  the  world 
With  my  strange-familiar  name, 

And  everywhere  I'm  followed 
By  a  shadow  of  flame. 

Licking  up  the  grasses, 

Searing  them,  and  then 
Leaving  them  to  heal 

Into  green  again  j 

Gliding  over  stones 

With  an  unshod  gleam  j 

Mockingly  swift 

Like  the  sequence  of  a  dream  j 

Sinking  in  its  embers 

To  a  lambent,  low 
Semblance  of  nothing — 

It  will  grow 

To  a  leaping  shaft, 

To  a  budding  rod — 
Looking  like  me, 

Looking  like  God; 
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Constant  even 

Through  the  prison  bars 
That  the  overhead  trees 

Cast  down  from  the  stars  j 

Fiery  at  my  heels, 

Yet  always,  day  or  night, 
Laughing  at  my  fingers 

Like  music  or  light.  .  .  . 

Do  not  seek  to  know  me 

Or  name  me  with  a  name, 
So  long  as  I  draw  after  me 

This  shadow  of  flame. 

Eleanor  Carroll  Chilton. 
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Autumn 

T  CANNOT  say  a  graceful  word  of  praise 
■*■     For  Autumn,  come  again  before  its  time, 
I  cannot  put  the  gaunt  and  muscled  days 
Of  fevered  things  into  a  pretty  rhyme. 
For  I  am  wan  to  gusty  red  and  gold, 
And  am  despairingly  unsatisfied 
With  the  far  brilliancy  the  hill-tops  hold. 
And  every  day  that  dances  at  my  side 
But  finds  my  love  more  bitter  than  of  old 
When  last  year's  going  left  me  crucified. 

Eleanor  Carroll  Chilton. 
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I  Shall  Forget  as  Men  Forget 

I"  SHALL  forget  as  men  forget, 

With  a  stubborn  will  and  a  steadying  pride, 
A  mocking  scorn  for  the  might  have  been 
And  half  a  laugh  for  the  dreams  that  lied. 

I  shall  forget  as  men  forget, 

Never  a  woman's  tears  for  me! 
As  a  room  that  is  closed  and  locked  forever, 

As  the  written  sands  swept  clean  by  the  sea. 

I  shall  forget  as  men  forget, 

With  never  a  dread  of  the  morrow's  pain, 
Never  a  sighing  after  love 

Nor  the  wistful  hope  he  may  come  again. 

I  shall  forget  as  men  forget, 

Putting  it  from  me  forever  and  ever, 

Rooting  it  out  from  my  heart  as  a  briar. 

And  it  shall  come  back  to  me  never  .  .  .  never? 

Elinor  Chipp. 

Contemporary  Verse 
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Requiem 

,ll/rHEN  at  the  last 

My  bones  are  laid 
In  the  still  earth, 

When  I  have  made 
An  end  of  joy, 

An  end  of  grief, 
At  bloom  of  bud, 

Or  fall  of  leaf; 
For  epitaph 

Write  this  of  me: 
She  was  not  all 

She  wished  to  be; 
She  was  not  witty, 

Learned  nor  wise, 
Nor  versed  in  modern 

Sophistries. 
But  she  was  like 

A  swallow's  flight, 
So  much  she  loved 

Each  keen  delight— 
The  drum  of  waves 

Along  the  shore; 
Pine  needles  on 

A  woodland  floor. 
For  sober  things 

She  did  not  care, 
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She  only  loved 

The  earth  and  air; 
The  glow  of  street  lamps 

Rainy  white 
Upon  a  wet  and 

Windy  night  j 
Autumnal  woodsmoke 

Pungent,  sweet ; 
The  lilt  of  music ; 

Dancing  feet; 
Brave  laughter  j  flowers; 

Ocean's  grey; 
Clouds  racing  j  morning  j 

Woods  in  May. 
She  did  no  deed 

Of  high  renown, 
Was  never  toasted 

In  the  town  j 
But  she  was  kind 

To  all  things  small, 
To  all  things  hurt 

And  pitiful  j 
And  life  to  her 

Was  wondrous  fair 
Without  those  brothers 

Pain  and  care. 
Essaying  heaven 

With  eager  breath, 
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What  shall  we  ask 

For  her  in  death? 
May  jesu  in 

His  love  forgive 
That  she  knew  only 

How  to  live! 

Elinor  Chipp. 

Junior  League  Poetry  Contest 
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Three  Sonnets 

'T^HE  world  is  in  disorder  with  you  gone! 

And  time  is  pouting  like  a  naughty  child. 
The  sun  burns  sharply  that  once  blandly  shone 

And  in  the  moon  I  see  no  more  that  mild 
And  friendly  light.    The  brawling  birds  torment 

My  dreams, — and  ants  go  patt'ring  on  my  walk 
With  bundles, — and  a  bee  not  yet  content 

Carouses  in  the  clover.     There's  the  talk 
Of  people  passing.     Clamour  of  the  day 

And  night  is  endless  .  .  .  only  noise  and  haste! 
It  seems  the  smallest  thing  must  dart  away 

On  busy  wings.    No  calling-song  is  chaste 
Or  musical, — it  seems  to  me, — alone! 
The  world  is  in  disorder  .  .  .  with  you  gone. 


AM  a  friend  of  cities  for  I  know 

Their  streets  of  steel  and  avenues  of  lace 
Their  stony  verticals  and  how  their  glow 

Disarms  the  night  with  all-precocious  grace. 
A  friend  of  sedge  and  wildbirds, — drifting  sand, 
Trees  fingering  the  air  like  shipyards, — smells 
Of  earth, — friend  of  dim  after-day  and  land 
That  lifts  and  rambles  under  nameless  spells. 
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But  I'm  a  foe  unto  myself  between 
Allegiances  to  dusty  toil  of  men 

And  vagrant  shadowing  on  windy  green. 
Turmoil  of  traffic  and  a  song-swept  glen, — 

Agape  at  life  across  a  window-sill 
Yet  humbled  wholly  by  a  grassy  hill! 


VT'OU  sail  to-day!     And  from  a  thousand  miles 
■*■     I  see  the  shipyards  patterning  the  skies 
And  crowded  liners  like  disordered  aisles 

Of  theatres.     To-night  the  spin-drift  flies 
And  silver  moneys  flash  along  the  side.  .  .  . 

Behind,  a  groove  of  liquid  moonlight  lies 
In  dappled  quiet.   .  .  .  You  sail  to-day!     Beside 

Your  muffled  form  a  pair  of  distant  eyes 
Is  shining  as  you  note  the  narrowing  docks 

And  smells  of  cordage,  cigarettes  and  brine, 
Endless  avenues  of  sea,  swarming  flocks 

Of  shadows  on  the  deck, — and  smoke  in  fine 
Black  threads,  or  plumes  of  amethyst  and  grey.  .  .  . 

And  I'm  not  here  nor  there!   .  .  .  You  sail  to-day! 

Esther  Christensen. 
Junior  League  Bulletin 
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Hands 

V7"OUR  hands  are  far  more  honest  than  your  talkj 
A       Belying  wholly  some  delusive  thing 
That  you  may  say,  most  artfully,  to  balk 

The  way  of  my  unwelcome  questioning, 
For  they  are  mirrors  of  your  vaguest  mood, 

So  swift  to  catch  the  fleetest  undertone, 
Responding  with  unerring  certitude 

To  some  soft  vibrant  music  of  their  own. 
And,  though  you  seek  with  words  of  commonsense, 

To  hide  the  agitation  of  your  heart, 
I  am  not  fooled  by  your  indifference, 

For,  if  your  talk  be  false  or  true  in  part, 
When  by  some  strange  emotion  you  are  swayed 
'Tis  by  your  telltale  hands  you  are  betrayed. 

Virginia  R.  Clemmer. 

Junior  League  Bulletin 
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Moon  Magic 


"JV/T OONS  have  I  seen — but  only  one  believe  in — 

This  pallid  thing  can  never  be  the  moonj 
She  lives  in  Luxor  by  a  languid  river, 

Making  the  gardens  silver  like  a  swoon — 

And  all  the  world  is  different  where  she  watches. 

Words  have  I  heard,  but  only  one  remember — 
"Lover" — it  echoes  morning,  night,  and  noon. 
Was  it  the  moon — or  you  who  spoke?     No  matter j 
For  you  are  gone — and  this  is  not  the  moon — 
She  waits  in  Luxor  by  a  languid  river. 

Dorothy  Cruikshank. 
The  Commonweal 
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The  Exile 

1. 

¥*  THINK  of  Autumn  wheatfields  and  the  brown 

Of  windy  leaves  along  the  smoke-filled  lane. 
Somewhere,  the  chaff  and  dust  of  these  remain 
Though  Summer  comes  and  trails  a  sultry  gown. 
Tonight  the  cutlass  of  the  moon  goes  down, 
Encircled  with  the  rings  that  promise  rain; 
But  I  remember  how  the  rusty  stain 
Of  harvest  moons  shed  wonder  on  my  town. 
And  so  I  shall  go  back  when  cooler  skies 
Are  specked  with  early  robins  turning  south ; 
I'll  stand  outside  your  gate  to  watch  the  smoke 
Above  your  thatched  roof  softly  curl  and  rise; 
— I  will  not  ask  again  to  kiss  your  mouth, 
Or  stir  an  old  pain  in  the  heart  I  broke. 


2. 

All  night  I  heard  the  wind  lean  on  the  wall 
And  beat  its  head  against  the  window  pane. 
I  knew  that  you  were  gone  and  not  again 
Would  come  to  me  along  the  narrow  hall 
On  such  a  night  as  this  if  I  should  call. 
What  need  to  call  you  then, — with  empty  brain 
And  empty  heart  at  least  there  is  no  pain. 
And  why  should  I  remember  you  at  all? 
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Yet  ever  since  the  windy  night  you  went, 
Forgetting  my  old  grief  I  turn  to  go 
And  kiss  your  cheek  and  smell  familiar  scent 
Of  lavender  and  watch  your  thin  hands  sewj 
Too  late  remembering  you  indifferent, 
Who  smiled  and  loved  me  well  a  while  ago. 

Marcella  M.  du  Pont. 
Junior  League  Bulletin 
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With  Spring 


"\117'HEN  lilacs  cluster  stars  minutely 

On  every  bush, 
And  tulips  push 
Their  gold  up  resolutely; 
It  may  be  she  who  came  and  went, 
With  Spring,  will  come  again — 
Not  able  to  resist  soft  rain 
And  sticky  buds  on  every  bough 
She'll  miss  the  scent 
Of  peach  trees  bent 
With  pink  of  many  blossoms, — how 
Can  I  detain  her  since  the  Spring 
Is  always  such  a  fragile  thing? 

Marcella  M.  du  Pont. 

Junior  League  Bulletin 
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Sonnet 

HP  HAT  sailor  clinging  to  a  drifting  spar 
-■-      Who  sways  'twixt  heaven  and  the  ice-black  swirl 
Is  'companied  by  the  nearest,  friendliest  star 

While  I  am  lonelier  than  the  long-lost  pearl 
A  brown  man  gropes  for  under  Ceylon's  sea, 

More  isolate  than  holy  lama  scaling 
A  snowy  slope  the  Himalyas  lift.    Ah  me, 

More  desolate  than  Indian  widow  wailing 
Her  love.     For  I  must  keep  a  casual  face 

To  show  my  guests  at  this  light-flooded  table 
Where  jests  and  laughter  run  a  grewsome  race 

Of  nonsense.    Let  me  hold  my  aching  head 
More  proudly,  smiling  palely  if  perhaps  I'm  able 

Knowing  for  the  first  time  you  are  dead. 

Frances  A.  Ewell. 
Junior  League  Bulletin 
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Scallops 


V^OU  looked  at  the  card 
A       And  threw  it  by, — 
I  watched  the  waiter, 
I  don't  know  why — 

You  asked  if  the  scallops 

Were  good  that  day, — 
He  said,  "Yes,  sir, 

Fresh  from  the  bay" — 

You   said,   "Business   good?" 

And  he  replied, 
"You  know,  last  week, 

My  boy  died" — 

I  watched  the  waiter 

Speak  of  his  dead — 
"Bacon,  with  the  scallops" 

Was  all  you  said! 

Louise  Kobbe  Farnum. 

Contemporary   Verse 
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A  Little  Bit 

VT'OU  are  a  little  bit  too  good, 
*       A  little  bit  too  true, 
A  little  bit  too  fine  a  man 
To  make  me  care  for  you. 

For  I  might  have  a  child  of  yours, 
And  bring  him  up  as  mine, 

Only  to  find  he  was  too  good, 
Too  noble  and  too  fine. 

Louise  Kobbe  Farnum. 


Junior  League  Bulletin 
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In  Canada 

Y^IDE  fields  that  flatly  end  in  blue  horizons  j 

Far-scattered  houses ;  windmills ;  apple-trees; 
Drab  weeds  that  bend  their  heads  in  ice-locked  marshes; 
Rail  fences  marking  distant  boundaries. 
The  lighted  train  that  bears  me  nears  a  station, 
Its  name  a  quick-drawn  breath  of  aching  loss. 
In  what  dry-eyed  despair  of  lonely  longing 
Did  you,  First-Comer,  call  it  Charing  Cross! 

Elizabeth  Fields. 
Juntor  League  Bulletin 
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The  Married  Spinster 

CHE  said,  "I  waited  half  my  life  for  this — 
My  face  being  plain  and  my  wits  rather  dull. 
I  thought,  a  man  was  strange  and  wonderful. 
And  marriage  the  deep  wounding  of  a  kiss. 
And  when  at  last  I  had  my  chance  for  bliss, 
I  find  he  has  such  ugly,  lazy  ways. 
He  spits  and  lolls  and  sweats  on  summer  days. 
Our  bed-room  isn't  mine,  it's  only  his. 

So  now  I'm  shrunk  and  bitter  and  a  shell. 

I  keep  the  house.     I  have  ambitions  too, 
Wanting  the  world  to  think  we're  doing  well. 

But  often  what  he  asks  I  will  not  do, 
Liking  to  hurt  him.    And  his  eye  will  dwell 
Sullen  on  mine  as  if  he  loathed  me  too!" 

Elizabeth  Gunn. 
Junior  League  Poetry  Contest 
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Michaelmas  Daisies 

'T^HE  eager  snowdrop  almost  comes  too  soon. 
A     Prim  crocuses  are  prompt,  and  tulips  flower 
Precisely,  mindful  of  their  day  and  hour, 
And  roses  open  on  the  dot  of  June. 
But  you  gay  laggards,  loitering  down  the  dale 
At  August's  heels,  all  heedless  that  your  time 
Of  bloom  is  quickly  spent,  as  on  the  grime 
Of  mid-September's  dust  you  spread  your  veil 
Of  tattered  purple,  and  your  starry-eyed 
Sweet  faces  from  the  highway's  stony  side 
Look  up  and  laugh — can  it  be  that  you  know 
That,  though  you  come  when  Summer's  feast  is  past, 
Tomorrow's  early  frost  will  lay  you  low, 
The  best  beloved,  because  you  are  the  last? 

E.  F.  G. 

Junior  League  Bulletin 
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A  New  Orleans  Balcony 

(1880) 

TN  simple  muslin  delicately  dressed, 

Fair  and  receptive  for  her  husband's  beckoning, 
She  stands  on  the  grilled  balcony  that  overlooks 
The  square  and  the  cathedral,  lovely  beyond  reckoning, 
With  palm  trees  green  against  the  scarlet  west, 
And  a  great  sunset  going  down  in  Orleans  bay. 

The  mariners  are  due  at  home  again, 
In  those  low  rolling  vessels  from  the  far  away, 
That  raise  glad  masts  like  the  cathedral  spire, 
Over  a  cargo  that  is  brought  by  men. 

Ashore.    Behold.    It  is  a  sight  to  take  the  voyage-tire 
From  Captain's  heart,  and  to  nis  head  like  wine, 
To  see  her  standing  on  the  balcony, 
Wrought  pillars,  valences  of  iron  tracery, 
Framing  her  like  the  borders  of  a  valentine! 

Dorothy  Haight. 
The  Commonweal 
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La  Noblesse  Russe 

(Paris) 

"LJOW  can  I  be  so  optimistic  in  adversity? 

A  charming  exhalation  comes,  my  friend,  from 

lack  of  nourishment. 
Divinity  Itself  once  fasted  in  the  Wilderness.     (How 

I  presume! ) 
Before  calamity  upset  our  palaces 
And  three  repasts  a  day  associated  with  our  valuable 

forks, 
One  had  but  added  vigor  to  deplore 
The  coldness  of  a  sleighride  or  the  illness  of  an  aunt. 

While  nowj — December  twenty-fifth,  a  feast, 

With  mice  about  our  attics  as  the  cows  were  in  their 

stalls. 
(You  rich  folk  cannot  know  the  thrill  of  Christmas 
To  the  really  poor!)     And  Easter,  also,  most  accept- 
able, 
With  its  exulted  promisings  of  chickens,  eggs  in  pastel 

tints, 
And  fragrant  wines  and  brioche  through  eternity. 

When  life  is  measured  by  the  chance  of  its  neces- 
sities, 

God  is  not  tip-toed  up  to  like  a  Personage  Apart. 

There  is  divine  assurance  in  an  unexpected  cup  of 
chocolate, — 
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With  toast  especially. 

Another  helping?     Non,  mercV. 

One  must  consider  the  surprised  interior, 

More  used,  of  late,  to  adequate  supplies  of — fortitude. 

Dorothy  Haight. 
The  Forum 
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What  Bobbie  Dreamed 

P  LEASE  let  me  in,  St.  Peter  j 

A     I  will  polish  up  the  harps, 

I  will  teach  the  most  unmusical 

To  play  in  flats  and  sharps  j 

I  will  comb  the  prophet's  whiskers, 

And  curl  the  cherubs'  hair, 

I  will  make  a  brand  new  cushion 

For  Archangel  Michael's  chair  j 

I  will  iron  out  the  togas, 

I  will  oil  your  keys  for  you; 

I  will  be  such  a  useful  lad 

If  you  will  let  me  through! 

You  will  not  let  me  enter? 
Now,  St.  Peter,  shame  on  you! 
I  may  have  been  a  bad,  bad  boy 
But  you  were  naughty  too — 
How  about  that  little  rooster 
That  went  "cock-a-doodle  doo?" 

Later 
Thanks  very  much,  St.  Peter, 
For  letting  me  come  through. 

Dorothy  Haight. 

The  Commonweal 
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An  Ancient  Elephant 

\7"0U  tramped  the  tangled  jungle 
A    Before  our  land  was  free 
And  trumpeted  dark  secrets 
Beneath  a  rubber  tree. 

You  waded  in  the  Ganges 

Close  to  Bengal  Bay 
Before  our  great-grandfathers 

Had  seen  the  light  of  day. 

But  since  you  cannot  reason 
They  captured  you  at  length, 

Crated  and  shipped  you  over 
To  sell  your  mighty  strength. 

They  put  you  in  a  circus 

With  sawdust  on  its  floor, 
And  children  feed  you  peanuts 

From  half  past  two  to  four. 

Had  you  but  asked  for  wisdom 

Instead  of  length  of  days,-. 
Who  now  could  make  you  servant 

Of  our  commercial  ways? 

You  would  be  lord  of  jungles, 

Sacred  to  heathen  hosts, 
Roaming  the  lawless  forest, 

Making  your  trumpet  boasts. 

Fanny  de  Groot  Hastings. 

Junior  League  Bulletin 
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Christmas  Dance 

'  I  \HE  chilly  dressing  room  is  piled  with  wraps. 
-*-    (Chattering  flappers  pat  their  marcelled  fluffs. 
Trombones  whine  plaintively,  the  drummer  hits  the 

traps. 
Scornful  youths  tighten  ties  and  pull  at  cuffs, 
Rose-pink  pomade,  smelling  of  wax  and  honey, 
Bricklets  of  rouge  and  dingy  powder-puffs. 
Clicking  of  dice,  the  silver  ring  of  money, 
Snake  eyes,  the  little  winking  eyes  of  craps. 

I  have  seen  silver  slippers  in  the  snow, 
Faces  beneath  the  headlight's  frosted  glow, 
Flasks  that  were  amber  dark  with  liquid  fire, 
Banjo's  cold  twang  on  strings  of  glittering  wire. 
Sometimes  I've  heard  and,  hearing,  have  not  seen 
A  stifled  giggle  from  a  parked  machine. 

Nancy  Hoyt. 

Vanity  Fair 
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Once  in  a  Blue  Moon 

(A  Christmas  Holiday  Masquerade — 1923) 

T  TNDER  a  swaying  arc-light'd  bluish  flare, 
^    Pierrot,  in  white  sateen,  foxtrots  with  the  moon. 
His  face  is  mimicking  a  frightened  stare, 
"The  last  tube's  gone.     We're   stranded — come  on, 

girls!" 
"Six  miles  to  London!     Give  us  a  lift,  old  son." 
Carmen,  her  hat  raked  at  a  perilous  angle, 
Shakes  gypsy  earrings,  each  bigger  than  a  bangle. 
Fatima  gathers  up  a  scattered  string  of  pearls. 

At  last  an  ancient  taxi  comes  in  sight. 
They  hail  it  and  pile  in.    "I  beg  your  pardon, 
There's  no  more  room  in  this  one — Awfully  sorry." 
Pirates  with  pasteboard  pistols  stop  a  lorry, 
Taking  a  load  of  vegetables  to  Covent  Garden, 
They  climb  up  by  the  driver  and  vanish  in  the  night. 

Nancy  Hoyt. 

Junior  League  Bulletin 
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The  Farmer's  Wife 

"DLUE    checked    gingham    curtains    and    sunlight 

through  the  pane, 
A  pan  of  sudsy  water  and  dishes  clean  again. 

Noon,  with  my  kitchen  door  flung  wide, 
A  bit  of  song  comes  near, 
Out  from  the  fields  of  tilled  brown  earth 
It's  wistful  strain  I  hear, 

Of  this  it  sings, 
Seaweed  in  piles,  slippery  wet, 
Off  shore  a  proud  red  sail, 
Driftwood  that  dries  along  the  sands, 
A  fretted,  sorry  trail 

Of  useless  things ; 
Bells,  and  the  dance  of  bare  brown  feet, 
White  specks  of  far  flung  foam, 
Salty  and  sweet  the  wind  that  blows 
A  trader  headed  home 

From  inland  streams  j 
Flame  on  the  seas  that  rim  the  earth, 
A  sun  has  set  blood  red, 
Dusk  on  the  shores  and  minor  tunes 
That  whisper  of  our  dead 

Forgotten  dreams ; 
Dreams  that  careen  and  burst  through  space, 
Gay,  teasing  sparks  that  shrink — 
There  is  no  music,  just  the  drip 
Of  water  in  my  sink. 
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Blue  checked  gingham  curtains  and  sunlight  through 

the  pane, 
A  pan  of  sudsy  water  and  dishes  clean  again. 

Dorothy  Gillette  Hyde. 
Junior  League  Bulletin 
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Spinster 


TITER  eyes  are  tired  with  watching  empty  skies 
A  Etched  with  the  barren  branches  of  her  thought, 
And  life's  relentless  monotone  has  taught 

The  stiff  unbending  mouth  no  compromise. 

She  walks  unflinching,  though  a  silence  lies 
About  her  like  a  winding-sheet ;  caught 
In  her  own  steel,  deliberately  wrought, 

Even  her  voice  is  thin  with  stifled  cries. 

Yet  once  a  mist  of  dreams  crept  painfully 
From  her  closed  heart — I  could  not  see 
The  empty  sky  fill  suddenly  with  wings, 
The  frozen  branches  burgeoning  with  springs 
Long  dead.    I  turned  because  I  could  not  bear 
The  glory  in  her  eyes;  and  her  grey  hair. 

Mary  Virginia  Inloes. 
Junior  League  Poetry  Contest 
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Sonnet 

TTERE  are  some  things  that  I  had  never  known, 

A  ■"■  Before  your  eyes  held  mine  that  autumn  day; 

The  shadow  that  falls  across  the  feet  of  play, 

The  mildew  threatening  every  field,  once  mown, 

The  garishness  of  night  whence  sleep  has  flown, 

The  stretching  pain  that  in  July  can  lay 

Open  the  pain  I  thought  had  healed  in  May, 

The  delirium  of  one  who  walks  alone. 

And  yet,  like  tapers  in  a  darkened  room, 

A  certain  wisdom  and  a  certain  grace 

Have   stretched  white   fingers,  healing,  through   the 

gloom, 
Touching  my  spirit  in  its  resting  place, 
No  fault  of  yours,  my  dear,  that  I  have  found 
Love  behind  walls  and  beauty  underground. 

Hazel  Sharrard  Kaufman. 

Junior  League  Bulletin 
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There  Have  Been  Other  Summers. 

'T^HERE  have  been  other  summers,  and  there  will 
■*■    be  more, 
Undulled  by  caring, 

When  I,  wisely,  shall  have  opened  wide  the  door 
Of  my  house,  for  airing. 

Happy  summers,  swinging  lazy  skirts  across  the  skies, 
Ruffled  Junes  and  parasoled  Julys. 

And  there  will  come  a  summer  when  I  shall  be 

A  gipsy,  with  nothing  to  lose, 

Bare  foot,  bare  throat,  bare  heart,  free. 

Then  I  shall  muse, 

Idling  in  a  pool  of  the  color  that  I  love, 

"Poppies,  who  is  it  they  remind  me  of?" 

Hazel  Sharrard  Kaufman. 
Junior  League  Bulletin 
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Little  White  Lady 

"\I7"ALK  lightly,  step  lightly,  here,  stranger, 

Nor  clatter  your  spurs. 
Disturb  not  my  little  white  lady, 
Yon  door,  sir,  is  hers. 

White  is  her  thin  little  body, 
White   is  her  gown, 
But  the  bed  is  paint-red  with  her  blood 
Clear  through  to  the  down. 

Her  curls  are  all  tangled  with  tossing 
Her  fretful  brown  head, 
But  gone  is  the  pain  now — she's  sleeping — 
The  sleep  of  the  dead." 

"And  why  should  you  tell  me  this,  woman? 
Why  should  I  care? 
I  know  not  your  little  white  lady 
With  tangled  brown  hair." 

"Ah,  horseman,  then  why  do  you  tremble, 
Why  do  you  weep? 
Why  do  you  knock  at  the  portal 
When  all  are  asleep? 

And  why  said  my  little  white  lady 
Just  as  she  died, 
'I'll  be  the  wind  in  the  branches 
Wherever  he  ride.'  " 

Hazel  Sharrard  Kaufman. 

Junior  League  Poetry  Contest 
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The  Ship  Model 


TUST  like  the  great  ship's,  the  master  delighted  to 

**    make 

My  sheets,  and  belaying  pins,  and  lightly-poised 

wheel  j 
Sails  swung  out  for  a  wind  that  I  never  shall  feel, 
Gossamer  ropes  coiled  aft,  and  a  delicate  keel 
Keen  for  the  touch  of  the  sea 
And  an  anchor  for  travesty, 
Mocking  the  end  of  a  journey  I  never  can  take! 


Figurehead,  eager  to  leap  through  the  green  and  white 

foam, 
Decks  clean  scoured,  and  bright  compass,  a-tremble  to 

roam, 
Bow  sharp-pointed  to  gather  the  bone  in  her  teeth, 
Masts   that   quiver   with   eagerness,   and   mad   to   be 

gone: 
I  am  part  of  the  sky,  and  the  yellowing  lure  of  the 

West. 
What  though  I  could  not  endure  the  mad  kiss  of  the 

spray? 
Other  ships  have  gone  down,  and  in  that  there  would 

be  no  disgrace 
But,  ah!   To  stay  still  ...  in  a  sheltered  and  soft 

scented  place  .  .  . 
Displayed   on   a   shelf,   like   a   flower   in   a   pottery 

vase  .  .  .  ! 
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Rather  be  caught  by  the  gale  and  each  perfect  sail  torn, 
Rags  on  a  splintered  mast,  than  that  I  had  been  born 
Perfect  .  .  .  and  impotent  .  .  .  with  this  urge  in  my 
breast! 

Theda  Kenyon. 
Everybody's  Magazine 
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Abandoned  Farms 

"IXTHY  do  they  vacant  stand 
"    Along  discarded  lanes 
Or  in  secluded  meadow  land 
Square  houses  with  such  goodly  eaves, 
Fan-fashioned  doors  with  tiny  panes 
Of  wavy  window  glass? 
Each  spring  anew  the  grass 
Starts  fresh  and  lilacs  bloom, 
Larks  whistle  from  a  tumbled  wall, 
White  petals  in  the  orchards  fall, 
Pink  nosegays  deck  crab-apple  trees, 
But  only  the  passing  tramp 
Knows  such  delights  as  these. 
On  some  one  panelled  door  he  sets  his  stamp, 
A  mark  for  future  days, 
A  shelter  from  a  fragrant  April  rain, 
And  down  neglected  meadow  ways, 
He  shambles  on  again. 

Emily  Gifford  Noyes  Knight. 


Junior  League  Bulletin 
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Cur  Valle  Permutem 


H' 


"OW  can  I  leave  for  a  twisted  street 
And  sudden  chatter, 
Meadows  that  dip  to  a  quiet  pool, 
The  dove-blue  hills 
That  brush  the  sky? 
How  can  it  matter 
If  I  stay  a  country  fool? 
The  crow  caws 
Over  my  roof  tree, 
The  moon  spins  silver  mist 
In  a  silent  valley, 
The  wind  smells  of  pine, 
Snow  fields,  the  open  sea. 
Fawn-colored  cows  lie 
In  the  barn  with  a  shaggy  pony. 
At  night  the  silence  drops 
Like  gentle  rain. 
My  hearth  fire  turns  to  ashes, 
Two  doves  with  faint  vermilion  feet 
Fold  their  pretty  wings 
And  a  little  dog  sleeps  on  a  pillow, 
Nose  between  immaculate  paws. 

Emily  Gifford  Noyes  Knight. 

The  Providence  Journal 
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Stars 


i 


'M  tired  of  the  stars 
They  are  so  very  old 


Arcturus  is  too  warm 

And  Vega  is  too  cold. 

I'll  hie  me  to  New  York 

On  my  next  pay  day 

And  watch  the  big  sky-scrapers 

Just  scrape  the  stars  away. 

Emily  Gifford  Noyes  Knight. 


Junior  League  Bulletin 
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The  Duchess 


'T* HE  Duchess  is  old 

And  sits  alone 
Dealing  her  cards 
On  a  table  of  stone. 


From  her  pointed  boots 
Long  shadows  creep, 
Circling  the  court 
Like  serpents  of  sleep. 

At  the  end  of  the  court 
O'er  a  plot  of  grass, 
Where  the  sunlight  falls 
The  villagers  pass. 

In  scarlet  cloaks, 
With  laughter  and  song, 
They  come  from  the  field 
The  whole  day  long. 

The  Duchess  is  old 
And  sits  alone 
Dealing  her  cards 
On  a  table  of  stone. 
Emily  Gifford  Noyes  Knight. 

Byrn  Mazer  Lantern 
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Peacocks  in  Snow 

PEACOCKS  posing  on  the  balustrade, 

Trailing  hundreds  of  resplendent  eyes, 
Crystal  sequins  on  the  sunlit  snow, 
Green  and  purple  iridescent  dyes. 

Peacock-tracks  upon  white  terraces, 
Shadow-tracings  from  a  boxwood  tree, 
As  cold  and  gracefully  conventional 
As  patterned  verses  of  French  poetry. 

Louise  Manley. 
Junior  League  Bulletin 
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Still  Life 

ISTEN:  these  lemons  may  be  still,  but  who 
Can  call  them  life,  poor  bitter  yellow  things 
Torn  from  the  running  sap  for  underlings 
Of  art  to  paint  on  checks  of  prussian  blue? 
O  weep  upon  this  fish,  for  once  it  flew 
Through  dim  fluescent  realms  on  water-wings 
Of  flippant  ecstasy,  bright  quiverings  .  .  . 
They  call  it  life,  whose  destiny  is  glue. 
Ah  no,  this  fish,  these  lemons  so  inert 
And  passionless  within  their  rigid  square 
Are  dead  as  any  breathless  thing  is  dead. 
But  just  because  God  made  us  out  of  dirt 
We  have  the  right  to  kill  and  then  declare 
The  slain  alive  because  it  never  bled. 

Maria  Mannes. 
Junior  League  Poetry  Contest 
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Tight  Rope 


TXT'E  climbed  a  framework  to  a  place  remote 
*  *      From  that  hard  ground  that  was  your  common 
sense 
And  in  a  dismal  and  perverse  suspense 
We  stand  here  waiting  for  an  antidote 
To  dizziness  that  has  me  by  the  throat. 
Don't  look  too  hard  at  me!      Can  I  dispense 
With  caution,  high  upon  this  prominence? 
Today,  as  yesterday,  you  dare  not  note 
The  tight-rope  stretching  taut  from  you  to  me 
Heroic  challenge  to  enchanted  folly. 
Will  you  break  faith  with  fear  and  melancholy, 
Escape  from  bonds  of  reason,  henceforth  be 
A  disbeliever  in  mere  circumstance 
An  adept  in  the  dangerous  heights  of  chance? 

Elva  de  P.  Mathews. 

Junior  League  Bulletin 
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Hunchback  from  the  West 

CNOW  above  and  sleet  beneath  .  .  . 
^  Sheathed  within  my  crutches'  sheath, 
Sliding  on  the  pounded  ice 
The  avenue  is  paradise. 
Trestle  of  L.  and  twisted  track — 
Background  for  a  twisted  back. 
Sheathed  within  the  crutches'  sheath, 
I  whistle  a  tune  between  my  teeth. 

Freezing  sleet  .  .  . 

Snow,  and  the  sound 

Of  muffled  feet: 

Sweeter  than  beating 

Sun,  defeating 

The  heat-bound  valley,  the  brown  hard  ground. 

To  the  tall  I  spell  defeat  j 

To  the  strong  I  am  a  blotj 

Meeting  on  the  sleety  street 

An  old  acquaintance  best  forgot, 

Whose  strength  will  patronize  my  lack, 

To  emphasize  a  tender  spot. 

A  hearty  whack  on  my  shrinking  back — 

Lest  old  acquaintance  be  forgot. 

How  the  devil  can  you  stand  this  air? 
How  the  devil  can  you  stand  this  din? 
And  you're  looking  awful  thin. 
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I  wouldn't  live  here,  Bo,  I  swear, 
If  you  gimme  half  the  place. 
You  got  to  be  a  millionaire 
To  hold  your  own  in  this  race. 

You  got  to  be  a  millionaire? 
It's  not  what  I  have  got  to  be — 
I  dreamt  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls 
And  found  the  Public  Library. 

Leave  me  alone  to  my  incognito — 
(Mens  sana  in  corpore  morbido) 
Go  on  back  to  Santa  Ana — 
(Mens  morbida  in  corpore  sano) 
You're  a  wilted  daisy  in  a  funeral  bouquet, 
Held  by  the  wires  of  what  people  say. 
I'm  a  dwarf  tree,  funny  and  bent, 
Growing  roots  in  hard  cement. 

Clumping  on,  I  think  of  the  time 

I  first  struck  Eighth  Street  with  my  canej 

Finding  in  the  city  grime 

My  adventure  and  my  gain. 

Out  west  I  was  a  jester;  there  I  was  grotesque. 

Here  with  a  busy  frown, 

Raised  up  high  on  a  stool  behind  my  desk, 

I  high-hat  the  public  down. 

Counting  out  change 
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Without  the  danger 

That  my  hand  will  shake — 

Grin  at  the  stranger, 

He  will  grin 

While  I  rake 

The  money  in. 

High  above  the  riveters  rap; 

Hammers  approve  me  and  derricks  clap. 

No  more  strain 

To  straighten  up  in  style — 

No  more  strain 

To  wear  a  cheery  smile. 

Under  the  cover  of  jerk-rumble-roar 

I  sing  my  song 

As  I  hump  along, 

Making  faces  at  myself  in  the  window  of  a  store, 

Or  at  the  busy  cop — 

Waiting  for  the  traffic  to  steady  to  a  stop. 

Once  I  had  a  dizzy  spell: 

Sat  down  suddenly,  and  stayed  where  I  fell, 

Cooled  by  the  breeze 

Of  eyes  brushing  past  me,  putting  me  at  ease. 

I  needn't  be  humble  and  I  needn't  be  proud ; 

Alone,  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd, 

Impersonal  kindness,  dumbness,  blindness, 

Falls  on  me  softly,  a  welcome  shroud. 
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From  the  hidden  pity, 

From  the  furtive  grin, 

Endless  streets   of  city 

Safely  shut  me  in. 

Oh  you  long  old  roaring  streets,  self-centered  and 

so  wise, 
Wall  me  in  with  people,  away  from  people's  eyes. 

Elva  de  P.  Mathews. 

Junior  League  Bulletin 
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The  Servant  and  the  Bill  Collector 

/^(DOD  morning;  is  your  mistress  in?" 
^-*  "She's  walking  in  the  wildwood,  sir." 
"What!      She'll  be  soaking  to  the  skin, 
This  storm  will  be  the  death  of  her! 

Don't  shut  that  door.     I'm  not  yet  through. 

But  tell  me,  when  do  you  expect  her? 
The   butcher's  bill  is   overdue 

And  I'm  the  butcher's  bill  collector." 

"Ah,  sir,  you're  in  a  sorry  way, 

And  never  can  I  help  you  in  it. 
She  may  be  gone  this  livelong  day, 

She  may  come  flying  any  minute. 

What  time,  think  you,  the  rain  will  come? 

What  time  do  you  expect  the  bees? 
When  can  you  catch  the  birds  at  home? 
Or  the  young  breeze?" 

Margaret  McLean. 
Junior  League  Bulletin 
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The  Spendthrift  Wife 

V7*0U  labored  with  me  half  the  night, 
■*■    And  pointed  out  my  evil  ways, 
And  conjured  up  the  dreadful  plight 
In  which  you  said  I'd  end  my  days 
And  never  did  you  realize 
The  glory  of  your  angry  eyes! 

Despairingly  you  sought  to  rouse 
My  better  nature  to  profess 
Contrition  for  my  broken  vows 
Repentance  for  my  sinfulness. 
But  all  the  while  I  only  knew 
Your  eyes  were  very,  very  blue. 

Your  voice  raged  on  in  chiding  key: 
"Unless  you  do  as  I  insist, 
Your  reckless  ways  will  ruin  me" 
Cried  you,  and  pounded  with  your  fist. 
A  righteous  wrath  poured  out  for  naught! 
"Delightful  eyes"  was  all  I  thought. 

Margaret  McLean. 

Junior  League  Bulletin 
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Harlequin  Downtown 

"VT'ES,  Madam,  velvet  slippers,  triple  A," 
■■■     (The  music's  coming  down  this  very  street,) 
"French  heels,  with  straps  and  buckles,  both,  you  say?" 
(They  ought  to  accent  that  third  marching  beat.) 
"We  have  no  black,  I'll  show  acorn  brown", 
(I  wonder  if  old  Tim  is  still  the  clown,) 
"A  higher  instep?     I'll  just  go  and  see," 
(I  wonder  if  they  have  forgotten  me,) 
"Suppose  we  try  the  shoe-horn,  it  might  help," 
(Has  Benjy  trained  that  last  young  lion  whelp?) 
"Yes,  Lady,  I  am  really  sure  they  fit," 
(Why  did  I  ever  dream  of  leaving  it?) 
"You'd  like  to  think  them  over  and  come  back," 
(I'd  have,  perhaps,  about  an  hour  to  pack,) 
"Right  after  lunch,  you  say,  you  live  quite  near?" 
(Right  after  lunch,  Thank  God,  I  won't  be  here.) 

Isabel  McL.  McMeekin. 

The  Century  Magazine 
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Detour 

T'LL  wear  no  gloves  to  stifle  my  bare  hands, 

And  dull  the  acid  of  their  sentience, 
Their  feel  of  petaled  flowers,  sharp-grained  sands 
And  quick  hot  fire.     I  scorn  the  safe  pretence 
Of  cloaking  flesh  with  cloth.    Today  but  few 
Can  find  reward  at  touch  of  leather's  smooth 
Inheritance  of  age:  before  we  grew 
Clever,  our  fingers  had  the  power  to  soothe. 

I  would  go  back  and  capture  that  far  day; 
I  would  not  count  the  action  sacrifice, 
Nor,  to  my  mind,  lose  more  than  sophistry, 
If,  with  a  quicker  breath  I  found  the  way 
Of  primal  living  hard.  I  grudge  no  price 
Too  great  to  cancel  super-artistry. 

Isabel  McLennan  McMeekin. 

Junior  League  Poetry  Contest 
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Tableau 

iVER  dark  waters 
Dreamily  glide, 
Snow-bright   and  silver 
Swans  in  their  pride. 
Green  bending  willows 
Fringe  the   dark  lake; 
Children  with  baskets 
Crumble  sweet  cake. 

Isabel  McL.  McMeekin. 

Junior  League  Bulletin 
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Etiquette 

1V/TY  ancestors  play  Lady-come-to-see, 
In  crinoline  and  wig  they  visit  me, 
Sipping  with  patronage  my  china  tea. 

The  silver  lustre  cups  they  recognize, 
My  other  Gods  evoke  unghostly  sighs ; 
Pm  glad  I'm  not  genteel,  nor  dead,  nor  wise. 

Isabel  McL.  McMeekin. 

Junior  League  Bulletin 
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Now  Here  is  Love 

VTOW  here  is  love — and  it  is  yours  to  wreathe 

■*■        The  circumstance  with  smiles  more  light  than 

petals — 
Love,  a  quick  sword  no  pretty  words  can  sheathe, 
A  shining  blade  of  haughty  tempered   metals. 
Now  here  is  love — and  if  you  can,  deny 
That  it  is  sharp  to  hold,  and  swift  and  bright  j 
Say  you  can  blunt  the  sure  edge  with  a  lie, 
The  edge  of  fire,  the  naked  line  of  line! 

Roses  and  kissing  lips  of  lovers  turn 
From  less  and  lesser  sweetness  into  dust; 
But  love,  a  glittering  weapon,  still  can  burn 
Keen  and  aware  beneath  the  creeping  rust. 
Now  here  is  love,  precise  and  proud  and  hard: 
Say  if  you  will  love  shall  not  leave  you  scarred. 

Marjorie  Meeker. 

Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse 
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Where  My  Step  Falters 

TX7HERE  my  step  falters, 

**      My  fathers  trod; 
But  I   raze  their  altars 
For  my  God, 

At  whose  cruel 

Thrust  I  am  learning — 
I  am  fuel 

For  his  burning. 

My  brain  is  humming, 

My  heart  is  dusk 
With  awe  at  his  coming. 

I  am  the  husk 

Cast  away 

For  his  leaping  higher  j 
I  am  the  gray 

Ash  of  his  fire. 

No  one  knows, 

And  little  it  matters 
Where  the  husk  blows 

Or  the  ash  scatters. 

Marjorie  Meeker. 

Poetry:  A   Magazine  of  Verse 
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Snowfall 

A  T  noon  the  elfin  flakes  began  to  fall. 

The  air  was  intricate  with  such  a  flight 
Of  unsubstantial  bloom  as  left  on  all 
The  earth  a  lovely  petaling  of  light. 

A  wide  swift  radiance  dazzled  earth  and  air; 

There  was  no  rich  disguise,  no  gold  to  mar 
The  hushed  and  heaping  whiteness  anywhere 

Till  all  the  city  was  a  silver  star. 

(And  in  our  loneliness  and  p-ide  we  said, 
This  is  that  city  gained  in  one  lost  breath, 
The  many-petaled  city  of  the  dead — 
Those  are  the  muted  corridors  of  death.) 

Now  noon  went  out  in  white;  and  we  who  feared 
The  ebbing  tide  of  day,  the  loss  of  light, 

Watched  how  the  subtle  wings  of  twilight  veered 
In  blue  obscurities  until  the  bright 

Curved  crystal  moon,  of  carven  light  and  dew 

Wove    crystal    spells    she    may    not    weave    well 
twice  .  .  . 
O  night  of  still  strange  bloom!      The  white  hours 
through 
The  star-like  city  burned,  all  fire  and  ice. 
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(And  in  our  loneliness  and  pride  we  dreamed 
This  was  that  easeful  city  -pale  with  rime 

Of  ancient  sleep,  where  cliffs  of  silence  gleamed 
With  hoar  of  space  and  drift  on  drift  of  time.) 

Marjorie  Meeker. 

The  Saturday  Review 
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Three  Poems 

Troy 

WE  all  steal,  Paris-like,  the  beauty  that  to  him 
Was  Helen, 
And  flee  to  fabled  cities  by  forgotten  seas 
To  dream.  .  .  . 

Until,  from  ramparts  strange  with  dawn, 
We  too  incredulous  must  watch 
Avenging  ships  close  in  from  alien  seas. 


Dams 
T  AM  a  lake 
A    Held  here  with  dams, 
And  quiet  to  the  sky  .  .  . 

Floods,  little  floods,  flirt  by  me, 

But  my  dams  hold  .  .  . 

And  I  say  to  myself 

"It  is  not  really  a  flood 

If  the  dams  hold"  .  .  . 

But  sometimes,  terror-still  beneath  the  sky, 

I  whisper 

"Dams  are  stronger  than  floods!" 
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Silence 

XJEVER  before  that  silence 
^    Had  it  been  difficult 
For  us  to  span  the  deeps 
With  swaying  bridges 

Of  light  talk 

Delicate  and  strong  as  steel  suspensions 

Flung  across  swift  waters: 

Never  before  that  silence, — 

When  the  cables  of  our  banter 

Would  not  hold  between  us.  .  .  . 

Was  the  murmuring  garden 

In  the  guilty  moonlight, 

Or  the  moments  silence  we  had  built  together 

Amid  the  laughing  throng 

Our  Judas? 

Between  us  in  the  moon-snow, 

That  little  silence  grew  and  deepened, 

Strong  and  palpable  as  rising  waters.  .  .  . 

And  I  lost  you 

In  the  waters  of  our  silence, 

You! 
And  all  the  fireflies  of  love 
That  had  made  magical 
Our  swaying  bridges.  .  .  . 

Susan  Meriwether. 

The  Midland 
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Gray 


CHE  loved  to  walk  on  old  stone  walls  with  him, 

And  watch  the  curling  filaments  of  moss 
Pierce  color  through  the  crannies,  find  the  gloss 
Of  mica,  or  the  purple,  jagged  rim 
Of  slate.     "Your  eyes  must  surely  be  quite  dim 
To  call  them  gray,"  she  said,  pointing  across 
The  wall  to  spider  webs,  whose  spangled  floss 
Flashed  brighter  than  the  swords  of  seraphim. 

He  took  her  to  the  city.     "Here  is  color," 
He  said,  and  pointed  to  the  flaring  lights 
That  magically  turned  the  night  to  day. 
But  every  street  she  found  a  little  duller 
Than  every  other.     In  a  hundred  sights 
One  color  she  could  see,  and  that  was  gray. 

Mary  Ellis  Opdycke. 

Harfer's  Magazine 
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Illusion 

CNOWY  old  Santa  Claus  was  first  to  go, 

^  Drawn  by  his  reindeer  far  across  the  skyj 

Soon  fled  the  foolish  stork,  in  haste  to  ply 

His  mocking  wings  that  held  no  embryo 

Of  little  life.     Then  Moses,  sure  and  slow, 

Bore  off  his  tablets  to  some  Mt.  Sinai 

Where  right  and  wrong  are  right  and  wrong,  and  I 

Was  left  alone  with  truth,  to  learn  and  know. 

Or  thought  I  was  alone,  but  day  by  day 
The  truths  I  held  fast  prisoned  in  my  mind 
Left  me  still  more  alone  beneath  their  curse. 
So  Santa  Claus,  come,  let  me  board  your  sleigh, 
Led  by  the  stork,  with  Moses  tucked  behind, 
And  we  shall  outride  the  astronomers! 

Mary  Ellis  Opdycke. 

Junior  League  Bulletin 
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Lamps 


'T^HEY  gossiped  cheerfully  and  drank  their  tea 
■*•     With  little  fingers  crooked  as  their  talk, 
They  told  of  buds  just  nipped  upon  the  stalk, 
And  smiled  at  each  minute  adultery. 
They  quoted  scandals  with  alacrity, 
They  told  of  indiscretions  they  must  balk 
Among  their  friends.     Each  woman  seemed  to  walk 
Chaste  and  alone  in  black  iniquity. 

A  murky  fog  spread  darkness  through  the  room. 
The  hostess  pressed  a  bell  from  where  she  sat, 
Gave  quiet  orders  and  the  lamps  flashed  bright, 
Silence  descended,  sterile  as  a  tomb. 
Was  it  the  servant  girl  who  hushed  their  chat 
Or  the  embarrassed  candor  of  the  light? 

Mary  Ellis  Opdycke. 
Junior  League  Bulletin 
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Lines  to  our  Daughter 

(Aged  Two  Years) 

OATSY  LOU,  our  pepper-pot, 

How  life  would  pall  without  you! 
We'd  miss  those  punches  swift  and  hot 
That  retribution — on-the-spot, 
Your   indefatigable  trot — 
Patsy  Lou,  Oh  Pepper-pot. 
Patsy  Lou,  sweet  pepper-pot, 
May  no  man  ever  rout  you. 
Your  eyes  flash:  "Boss  me?     I  think  not, 
Who  wants  a  scrap?     That's  what  Pve  got." 
Don't  grow  up  meekly,  funny  tot, 
Patsy  Lou,  red  pepper  pot. 

Winthrop  B.  Palmer. 

Junior  League  Bulletin 
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At  the  Fair 

(A  Jazz  Medley) 

"LTERE  you  are,  folks, 

A  Don't  forget  the  kiddies, 
Can't  go  wrong  for  a  dime. 
Get  a  whip,  get  a  cane,  get  a  flying  bird, 
Buy  'em  here,  they're  more  inside." 
"Cackle  and  Crow, 
That's  the  show, 
Leghorns,  Orpingtons, 
Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Blue  Andalusians, 
Rose-comb  Cochins." 

"See  that  pigeon  with  the  bright  pink  legs." 
"Have  a  drink  of  cider? 
All  pure  apple, 

Ladies  drink  it  as  well  as  the  men. 
Ev-rybody  likes  it, 
Ev-rybody  drinks  it, 
Apple  juice  cider  for  ladies  and  men." 
"The  Christian  Women's  Temperance  Union.    Step  in 

and  have  a  drink  of  water." 
"Here's  your  popcorn 
It's  all  red  hot, 
Butter  in  the  middle, 
Butter  on  the  top." 
"Don't  forget  the  kiddies, 
Get  your  souvenirs." 
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"It's  as  clean  in  the  can  as  in  the  cow." 

"Find  your  lunch  counter, 

Parish  lunch  counter, 

Baptist,  Baptist  is  my  name." 

"Watch  that  blonde,  feller! 

Some  hot  Baby, 

What's  she  gonna  do  with  a 

Damn  Dutch  Doll?" 

"Don't  forget  the  kiddies! 

Birds,  balloons, 

Get  a  whip, 

Get  a  cane, 

Get  a  souvenir! 

You  don't  go  wrong  for  a  dime." 

Winthrop  B.  Palmer. 

Theatre  Arts  Monthly 
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Gulf  Stream 

/ 1  AHE  gulf  is  amorous,  his  warm 
■*■     Smooth  shoulder  rubs  the  coral  keys, 
The  frightened  ocean  sends  a  storm 
To  bend  the  palm  trees  to  their  knees, 
She  spurns  his  soft  south  ecstasies. 

Her  virgin  breast  is  cooled  by  snows 
And  icebergs  are  her  diadem  j 
Hot  fingers  round  her  ankles  close 
Pluck  upward  at  her  garment's  hem, 
She  cannot  tear  away  from  them. 

Who  can  withstand  a  southern  lover, 
He  claims  so  surely  what  is  his, 
And  bides  his  time  till  storms  are  over, 
Then  kisses  with  slow,  sleepy  kiss 
The  maid  who  once  was  Artemis. 

As  Artemis  was  chaste,  so  she 

Once  was,  but  now  no  longer  chaste, 

Captive   until   eternity, 

His  sluggish  arm  drags  at  her  waist, 

His  saltier  lips  leave  bitter  taste. 

Alice  Damrosch  Pennington. 

Junior  League  Bulletin 
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The  Room 

HP  HE  room  was  drowned  in  shadows,  black  and  deep, 

That  pushed  away  the  light  with  heavy  hands 
And  settled  in  the  sheltered  corners,  steeped 
In  dark-robed  ease,  while  peace  in  heavy  strands 
Hung  from  the  rafters,  like  blue  moss  that  drips 
From  moistened  walls  of  caves  in  silent  strips. 

The  firelight,  splashing  red  and  glowing  gold 
Across  the  dark,  showed  in  its  wavering  light 
Reflections  wrapped  in  cloudy  dusk,  and  rolled 
In  mists  of  evenings  melting  into  night. 
And  ghosts  of  laughter,  happy  dreams  once  dreamt 
Swayed  on  the  silent  air  in  dim  content. 

Jane  Rule. 

Junior  League  Bulletin 
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Turbines 

COME  say  that  steam  spoils  all  romance  at  sea: 
^  Lovers  of  square-rigged  ships  with  spreading  sails, 
Who  revel  in  the  gusty,  salt-rimed  tales 
Old  captains  tell,  out  of  their  memory, 
Of  strange  adventures  weathered  gallantly, 
Of  endless  days  becalmed;  of  shouting  gales, 
Uncharted  islands  and  enormous  whales, 
And  mad  typhoons,  and  death  met  suddenly. 

But  there's  romance  in  turbines — hear  their  song! 

Deep  throated  humming,  like  Gargantuan  bees; 

Power  controlled,  coordinated,  strong 

To  drive  and  drive  and  drive  through  many  seas: 
Forces  titanic  seized  from  the  very  skies, 
Enslaved  by  man's  audacious  enterprise. 

Lisa  Stillman. 

Sunset  Magazine 
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Pioneers 

"IV/TY  mother  had  a  mother 

She  never  knew. 
She  buried  three  small  children, 
And  then  she  grew 

Weak   from  tasks  she  could   not  stand, 
And  died,  heart-sick  for  Maryland. 

My  father  had  a  mother 

From  Bangor,  Maine. 

Her  four  sons  and  three  daughters 

Rose  strong  and  plain. 

She  loved  to  wash,  but  not  to  sew, 

And  she  made  New  England  sweet  peas  grow. 

She  tried  her  growing  daughters 

And  did  not  care. 

She  would  not  buy  silk  dresses 

Nor  curl  her  hair. 

She  could  not  see  the  sense  at  all 

In  dressing  up  to  make  a  call. 

Her  married  city  daughters 

Grew  vexed  to  see 

Her  digging  pigweed  from  the  lawn 

At  eighty-three. 

They  wished  that  she  would  pass  her  days 

In  placid,  decorative  ways. 
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They  would  have  loved  a  mother 

From  Dixie's  heart. 

Ah,  well — both  sleep  in  Napa  now, 

Not  far  apart. 

I  dig  my  dandelions 

And  drive  to  tea. 

A  little  of  each  mother 

Lives  on  in  me. 

Mildred  Whitney  Stillman. 

The  Outlook 
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Inheritance 

AND  of  silver  mists  and  silver  barns, 
Bare  silver  houses  brightened  with  a  row 
Of  salmon  dahlias  or  thick  golden  glow, 
Land  of  long  ponds  and  hemlock  hidden  tarns. 
Red  rocks  that  slope  down  gently  to  the  tide. 
Blue  coves  that  glitter  when  the  tide  comes  in 
And  when  the  tide  is  out  show  sweeping  thin 
Entangling  eel  grass  where  brown  sculpins  hide. 
O,  it  is  not  the  glory  of  your  clouds 
On  purple  ridge  and  somber  timbered  shore, 
Not  these  that  draw  me — when  the  blank  fog  shrouds 
Mountain  and  sea,  sad  land,  I  love  you  more. 
I  love  you  more  with  my  grandfather's  pain 
Who  lost  his  farm,  and  started  West  from  Maine. 

Mildred  Whitney  Stillman. 
Junior  League  Poetry  Contest 
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Lunch  in  Town 

[  LIKE  you  better  far  in  country  places 
■*•       Where  no  hat  hides  the  candor  of  your  brow 
The  day-light  on  your  hair — and  fewer  traces 

Of  coquetry  about  your  dress  than  now. 
Perhaps  some  spirit  of  your  fathers  lingers, 

Along  your  green  New  England  roadsides  still, 
Comforts  your  quick  heart  there  with  quiet  fingers, 

Bends  ancient  stone  to  steady  your  blown  will. 
I'd  gladly  seek  one  turning  and  another 

Threading  long  miles  through  windy,  beating  rain 
To  see  those  blue-eyed  boys  around  their  mother, 

To  sit  with  you  beside  the  fire  again. 
But  futile  all  this  chat  of  book  and  play, 

I  wish  I  had  not  come  to  town  to-day. 

Mildred  Whitney  Stillman. 

Junior  League  Bulletin 
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My  Daffodil 


VJI7*HEN  Johnny  wears  his  yellow  suit, 

Around  his  neck  a  frill, 
And  frills  around  his  tender  arms, 
He  is  my  daffodil. 

My  laughing  daffodil,  who  lights 

The  room  with  April  joy, 
My  winning  elf,  my  Ariel, 

Half  blossom  and  half  boy. 

Mildred  Whitney  Stillman. 

Junior  League  Bulletin 
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To  a  Connecticut  Village 

["  LIKE  the  interlacing  of  white  roads, 
And  the  swift  crystal  of  a  brook  at  play, 
Gold-splashed  with  sunj  it  twinkles  and  it  sings 
Its  secret  lay. 

Your  apple-trees  in  May  are  brushed  with  rose, 
And  if  one  comes  upon  them  unawares 
Climbing  the  emerald  of  a  sharp  green  hill, 
They  look  like  white  clad  children  on  the  stairs. 

In  summer,  scudding  clouds  trail  opal  scarfs 
Behind  your  hills  against  a  shimmering  sky. 
Their  shadows  gulf  your  vales  with  emerald  deeps 
In  passing  by. 

I've  known  your  solid  farms  and  corn-fields  tall, 
And  seen  the  giant  maples  by  the  way, 
Their  deep-green  breadth  stirred  lightly  by  the  breeze 
Of  August  day. 

I've  loved  the  summer  in  your  broad  farm  fields 
The  splendor  of  its  dwelling  there  I  know, 
And  yet  I  long  to  see  one  of  your  lanes 
Hushed  deep  with  snow. 

And  snow  upon  the  steep  roof  of  some  house, 
And  sparkling  sweeps  j  the  west  a  winter  gold, 
Soft  whiteness  in  the  maple's  sturdy  arms, 
Fold  upon  fold. 

Meredyth  Gooch  Whiting. 
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Biographical  Notes 

Aldis,  Dorothy  (Mrs.  Graham) ;  Chicago  Junior 
League  j  lives  in  Lake  Forest  ;  poems  published  in 
Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse;  author  of  Everything 
and  A  ny  thing. 

Anderson)  Emily  T.;  New  York  Junior  League j 
educated  Brearley  School  and  Bryn  Mawr  College  5 
lives  in  New  York  City. 

Avery y  Helen  Macdonal 'J '■  Cincinnati  Junior  League ; 
educated  private  schools  j  lives  in  Cincinnati  j  poems 
published  in  Ohio  Valley  Verse. 

Baldwin,  Faith  (Mrs.  Hugh  Coterill);  Brooklyn 
Junior  League;  educated  Brooklyn  Heights  Seminary, 
Miss  Dow's  School;  lives  in  Brooklyn;  poems  published 
in  most  of  the  current  magazines. 

Bartlett,  Ruth  Fitch  (Mrs.  Walter  S.);  New  York 
Junior  League;  educated  Vassar  College  and  Wiscon- 
sin University;  lives  in  New  York;  poems  published  in 
Harper's  Magazine,  The  Century  Magazine,  The  Na- 
tion, The  New  Yorker,  The  Conning  Tower,  "Books," 
Braithwaite>s  Anthology,  etc. 

Borie,  Lysbeth  Boyd  (Mrs.  Henry  Peter);  Phila- 
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delphia    Junior    League;    educated    Miss    Baldwin's 
School  and  Bryn  Mawr  College ;  lives  in  Rydal,  Pa. 

Chambers,  Katheiine  Schuyler;  Philadelphia  Junior 
League;  educated  Agnes  Irwin  School  and  Miss  Fer- 
ris's  School,  Paris;  lives  in  Philadelphia. 

Chapin,  Katherine  Garrison  (Mrs.  Francis  Biddle); 
Philadelphia  Junior  League;  educated  Miss  Eleanor 
Keller's  School,  New  York;  lives  in  Germantown,  Pa.; 
poems  published  in  Scribnerys,  Harper's  Bazaar,  House 
and  Garden,  etc. 

Chase,  Polly  (Mrs.  Preston  Boyden) ;  Chicago  Junior 
League;  educated  St.  Timothy's  and  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege; lives  in  Winnetka;  poems  published  in  Poetry: 
A  Magazine  of  Verse. 

Chilton,  Eleanor  Carroll;  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
Junior  League;  educated  Miss  Master's  School,  Dobbs 
Ferry,  and  Smith  College;  lives  in  New  York  City; 
poems  published  in  Palms;  author  of  Shadows  Wait- 
ing. 

Chipp,  Elinor;  Kingston  Junior  League;  educated 
Kingston  Academy,  Convent  of  Sacred  Heart,  Art  Stu- 
dents' League;  lives  in  Kingston;  poems  published  in 
Contemporary  Verse,  Braithwaite}s  Anthology,  etc. 

Christensen,  Esther  Marie;  Cleveland  Junior 
League;  educated  Milwaukee  Downer  Seminary  and 
College,  Miss  French's  School,  New  York  Art  Stu- 
dent's League;  lives  in  Cleveland. 

Clemmer,  Virginia  Rowe;  Cleveland  Junior  League; 
educated  Laurel  School  and  Miss  Bennett's  School; 
lives  in  Cleveland. 
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Cruikshank,  Dorothy;  New  York  Junior  League; 
lives  in  New  York  City  3  poems  published  in  The  Com- 
monweal, etc. 

du  Pont,  Marcella  M.  (Mrs.  Alfred);  Denver 
Junior  League;  lives  in  Greenville,  Del. 

Ewell,  Frances  (Mrs.  Anderson) ;  Jacksonville 
Junior  League;  educated  Vassar  College  j  lives  in  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.  ;  poems  published  in  The  Masses,  N.  Y. 
Evening  Sun,  etc. 

Farnum,  Louise  Kobbe  (Mrs.  Peter  E.) ;  New  York 
Junior  League  j  educated  Miss  Spence's  School ;  lives 
in  New  York  City  j  poems  published  in  Town  and 
Country,  The  International,  Town  Topics,  etc. 

Fields,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Curtis  P.);  New  York 
Junior  League ;  educated  Milton  Academy  ;  lives  in 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

G.,  E.  F.;  Junior  League  of  Portland,  Ore. 

Gunn,  Elizabeth;  New  York  Junior  League ;  edu- 
cated St.  Margaret's  School  and  Westover;  lives  in 
Hewlett,  L.  Lj  poems  published  in  Ainslee's,  Others, 
The  Younger  Set,  Romance,  etc. 

Haight,  Dorothy;  New  York  Junior  League;  edu- 
cated Miss  Master's  School  and  Miss  Chanin's;  lives  in 
Paget,  Bermuda;  poems  published  in  The  Common- 
weal, The  Forum,  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  N.  Y.  Eve- 
ning Sun,  Braithwaiteys  Anthology,  La  Parisienne. 

Hastings,  Fanny  de  Groot;  New  York  Junior 
League;  educated  Miss  Spence's  School;  lives  in  New 
York  City;  poems  published  in  The  Christian  Science 
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Monitor ,  The  Woman's  Home  Companion,  N .  Y.  Sun, 
N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  The  Globe. 

Hoyty  Nancy  (Mrs.  Gerald  Wynn  Wynne) ;  Wash- 
ington Junior  League;  lives  in  Washington;  poems 
published  in  Vanity  Fair,  The  New  Yorker,  etc. 

Hyde,  Dorothy  Gillette  (Mrs.  H.  Holbrook); 
Hartford  Junior  League ;  educated  The  Oxford  School ; 
lives  in   Hartford. 

Inloes,  Mary  Virginia;  Pasadena  Junior  League; 
educated  Miss  Finch's  School;  lives  in  Paris. 

Kaufman,  Hazel  Sharrard  (Mrs.  Harold  J.);  Co- 
lumbus Junior  League;  educated  Wellesley  College 
and  Columbia  University;  lives  in  Columbus. 

Kenyon,  Theda;  Brooklyn  Junior  League;  educated 
Packer  Institute  and  Columbia  School  of  Journalism; 
lives  in  Brooklyn,  poems  published  in  Scribner's,  The 
North  American  Review,  Independent,  McCalVs, 
Munsey's,  Everybody's,  etc. 

Knight,  Emily  Gijford  Noyes  (Mrs.  C.  Prescott, 
Jr.);  Providence  Junior  League;  educated  Miss 
Wheeler's  School,  and  Bryn  Mawr  College;  lives  in 
Providence;  poems  published  in  Providence  Journal. 

Manley,  Louise;  Sioux  City  Junior  League;  edu- 
cated Dana  Hall  and  Wells  College;  lives  in  Sioux 
City. 

Mannes,  Maria  (Mrs.  Joseph  Mielzimer);  New 
York  Junior  League;  lives  in  New  York  City. 

Mathews,  Elva  de  Pue  (Mrs.  Warren  Shephard); 
New  York  Junior  League;  educated  Miss  Murison's 
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School,  San  Francisco,  and  Dana  Hall;  lives  in  New 
York  City. 

McLean,  Margaret  Crosby  (Mrs.  Arthur);  Little 
Rock  Junior  League ;  educated  Buffalo  Seminary  and 
Vassar  College;  lives  in  Little  Rock. 

McMeekin,  Isabella  McLennan  (Mrs.  Sam  H.); 
Louisville  Junior  League;  educated  Westover  and  Chi- 
cago University;  lives  in  Louisville;  poems  published 
in  The  Century  Magazine,  Callege  Humor;  author  of 
Melodies  and  Mountains. 

Meriwether,  Susan ;'Ntw  York  Junior  League;  edu- 
cated Mary  Institute,  St.  Louis;  lives  in  New  York; 
poems  published  in  The  Century  Magazine,  Poetry:  A 
Magazine  of  Verse,  Reedy1  s  Mirror,  The  Midland. 

Palmer,  Winthrop  B.  (Mrs..  Carlton) ;  Brooklyn 
Junior  League;  educated  Miss  Spence's  School  and 
Barnard  College;  lives  in  Brooklyn;  poems  published 
in  Theatre  Arts  Monthly. 

Pennington,  Alice  Damrosh  (Mrs.  Pleasants);  New 
York  Junior  League;  lives  in  New  York  City. 

Opdycke,  Mary  Ellis  (Mrs.  John  DeWitt  Peltz); 
New  York  Junior  League;  educated  Miss  Chapin's 
School,  Miss  Spence's  School,  and  Barnard  College; 
lives  in  New  York  City;  poems  published  in  Poetry: 
A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Harper's  Magazine,  N.  Y. 
World,  The  Playboy,  Little,  Brown  Anthology. 

Rule,  Jane;  St.  Louis  Junior  League;  educated 
Mary  Institute,  St.  Louis,  Knox  School,  Cooperstown; 
lives  in  St.  Louis. 

Stillman,  Lisa   (Mrs.   Russell   A.    Mackay);    San 
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Francisco  Junior  League  ;  educated  Rosemary  Hall  and 
Vassar  College  j  lives  in  San  Francisco ;  poems  pub- 
lished in  Atlantic  Monthly,  Sunset  Magazine. 

Stillman,  Mildred  Whitney  (Mrs.  Ernest  G.) ;  New 
York  Junior  League  j  educated  Miss  Haskell's  School, 
Boston j  lives  in  New  York  City;  poems  published  in 
The  Forum,  The  Outlook,  Contemporary  Verse,  The 
Commonweal,  The  Lyric,  The  Conning  Tower,  Braith- 
waiteys  Anthology,  etc. 

Whiting,  Meredyth  Gooch;  New  Haven  Junior 
League;  lives  in  New  Haven. 
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